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would cure the criminal every time. But it is a question
of killing or trying to cure. That being so, we should
surely, contrary to Shaw's idea, base our legal systems and
penal codes, with as few exceptions as possible, on the old
saying that while there is life there is hope. And when
Shaw objects to the waste involved in setting honest men
to watch or restrain dishonest ones, the answer is that there
is no waste in turning a dishonest man into an honest man,
or in trying to: but a liquidated man is a dead loss. So
long as a cure is possible we must keep on trying to effect
it, even though we may rarely succeed.
When Shaw visited Russia in 1931, he was interested to
find the method practised on his uncle's dog applied to
human beings, Russian intolerables being quietly liquidated
rather than tried, found guilty, and punished. Liquidation,
of course, has been practised many times in history. Herod,
for instance, liquidated all, or nearly all, the male babies
under two years of age in or near Bethlehem; the Holy
Office liquidated heretics of the Church; just as in the
twentieth century the Russian N.K.V.D. and the German
Gestapo liquidated political heretics. But it is, I repeat, a
terrible responsibility, this taking of life in cold blood.
Shaw advocates liquidation because he hates punishment;
he hates punishment because he thinks that, besides being
ineffectual, it is cruel; and his hatred of cruelty, as we noted
earlier, is intense. Until we recognize that this hatred is
his deepest feeling, forming the matrix of his soul, we shall
never meet the real Bernard Shaw, nor understand his views
on crime or on anything else.
At present we kill judicially only to punish, so that our
ideas of killing are always bound up with our ideas of
punishment. Thus we do not like the idea of killing an
incurable homicidal maniac because we do not like the idea
of punishing a lunatic. When we no longer like the idea
of punishing any one, says Bernard Shaw, the question of
killing will settle itself, and 'the problem of disposing of
impossible people will put itself on its proper footing.
We shall drop our moral airs; but unless we rule killing
out absolutely, persons who give more trouble than they
are worth, will run the risk of being apologetically,